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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

Moccasins 

In the April-June number of the American Anthropologist (vol. 19, 
pp. 297-301), Dr. B. Laufer has made some friendly and critical remarks 
on my paper Moccasions and their Relation to Arctic Footwear. I am 
grateful to Dr. Laufer for the interest he has taken in my work; I find 
it necessary, however, to make a reply to his criticism. 

Dr. Laufer regrets that I do not grasp the origin and culture-historical 
position of other types of footwear than moccasins. He is not quite 
right in this statement. Among the best results yielded by my study of 
clothing I reckon the analysis of the Eskimo boot {Arktiske Skinddragter , 
pp. 179-194, recapitulated in Moccasins, etc., pp. 201 f.) and the tracing 
of its evolution from a sandal and a stocking. I have been able also to 
prove the existence of "sandal-boots" in different parts of northern Asia 
and in Pamir, and my material has led me to suggest that "sandal-boots" 
have a wide distribution in Central Asia (Arktiske Skindraggter , pp. 
194-96, Moccasins, etc., p. 234 note and p. 236). I have not, however, 
made Central Asiatic footwear the special subject of any publication. In 
my moccasin paper I have only touched the question of Central Asiatic 
footwear briefly, just to give some reasons for my view, that true mocca- 
sin-forms were not characteristic of, perhaps never found in the clothing 
of Central Asiatic nations. I found it unnecessary to enter further upon 
the study of Central Asiatic footwear in my moccasin paper. It is 
gratifying to me that Dr. Laufer supports my view regarding the absence 
of connection between the moccasin-group and the footwear of Central 
Asia; he even states that the latter has "positively nothing to do with 
the moccasin." So much the better for my theory about an original 
connection between the moccasin and the snowshoe. 

I think Dr. Laufer is right when he assumes that the riding-horse 
has a share in the evolution of the riding-boot; I do not see, however, 
that this theory affords any full evolutionary history of the "riding- 
boot" — it says nothing at all about the prototype of the "riding-boot." 
It even remains to be seen, whether all riding-boots have sprung from 
one prototype — this can only be proven by means of a thorough analysis 
of all riding-boots extant. I must confess, though, that I am rather 
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surprised at Dr. Laufcr's disapproval of my "transformed moccasins" 
in the Amur country and Siberia. My "transformed moccasins" are 
not hypothetical — they are in existence; a full series of "moccasin- 
boots," illustrating the transformation of the moccasin into a boot, is 
given by me (cf. fig. 24, 59 and 71-84 in Moccasins). The question re- 
mains, of course, how large a share the moccasin has had in the evolution of 
the footwear of northern Asia. When the transformed moccasin at last 
loses all its moccasin-traits, we lose track of it. I have never asserted 
that all boots of northern Asia were moccasin-boots — on the contrary, 
I have proven that there are boot-forms in northern Asia which have 
nothing to do with the moccasin, but are evolved directly from the 
sandal and the stocking. 

Dr. Laufer regrets that I have not cited the Publications of the 
Jesup North Pacific Expedition, Leopold v. Schrenck's work on the 
Amur peoples, nor the Russian literature. The reason for this is quite 
simple. I did use the well-known publications of the Jesup expedition 
and of V. Schrenck in my book on arctic clothing, and also the Russian 
literature, as far as it was available, was used and cited by me in that 
work. I have not, however, found anything in these very valuable 
publications that was of any use to me in my moccasin paper, therefore 
I did not cite them there. Of course, they contain descriptions and 
illustrations of footwear, but no information about moccasins or "trans- 
formed moccasins" which was not to be had in fuller and better detail 
by studying the collections in museums. I have not found it expedient 
to cite unnecessarily all the authors that have described moccasin- 
forms; only when I have learned something from them on this particular 
subject, have I mentioned their publications. Nor have I cited the 
immense number of more or less superficial and occasional descriptions 
of American moccasins, which I have come across in my search of 
information. 

On the last two pages of my moccasin paper, I have ventured to set 
forth a very far-reaching hypothesis which — it may be justly said — is 
a:s much out of proportion to the study of moccasins as a church-steeple 
to a hut. I was much in doubt whether I should not abstain from such 
short and extremely insufficient mentioning of my "inland and coastal 
culture" theory; it was beyond my power, however, to suppress alto- 
gether my "working hypothesis," the underlying idea which has made 
even boots and old pelts interesting to me. By tracing my hypothesis 
in such short outline, I have, however, invited misunderstanding. My 
theory is not, as Dr. Laufer thinks, based upon the geographical dis- 
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tribution of one single ethnographical phenomenon — it is supported not 
only by the data of clothing and of skin-dressing, but also (as suggested 
on p. 249 of my moccasin paper) by the distribution of different types of 
habitation, means of transportation, modes of hunting, reindeer-nomad- 
ism, etc. In fact, the theory rests upon the geographical distribution 
of the types of material culture in the northern regions, and would 
require for its elucidation a full and detailed analysis of all the different 
sides of the material culture of northern tribes. The preparation of 
such a full presentment of my theory demands, however, more work 
than can be done in a short while. 

When I find the "inland culture" fullest developed and least mixed 
with "coastal culture" among the Tungusians of Siberia, I do not intend 
to say that the Tungusians were the first originators of the "inland 
culture." Nor do I hold the opinion that the oldest "inland culture" 
was identical with the Tungusian culture of the present day. The 
Tungusian area contains the highest development of the "inland culture," 
whose older aspects are represented outside of this area; for this reason 
I hold the opinion that the geographic area, now inhabited by the 
Tungusians, has been from the outset of great importance for the develop- 
ment of "inland culture." A chief cause of this probably was an 
influence of cultural stimulants from the south.' On the whole, it is not 
among the Tungusians that we must look for the oldest traits of the 
"inland culture" — the evolution of "inland culture" has been most 
rapid there and has effaced the old traits. For this very reason, however, 
I find it probable that the area, now inhabited by Tungusians, contained 
the fountain-head of the "inland culture," perhaps long before the 
Tungusians entered Siberia. 

I do not at all presume "that the ethnical conditions of northern 
Asia were the same anciently as at present." Such an assumption would 
involve on my part a gross and unpardonable ignorance of etTinological 
literature. I find it, however, extremely useful to study the geographic 

• As mentioned on p. 249 of Moccasins, etc., I find in reindeer-nomadism certain 
elements due to influence from more southern forms of nomadism. These southern 
elements are nowhere as apparent as among the Tungusian reindeer-nomads. The 
use of the reindeer for riding certainly represents a loan from the nomadism of Central 
Asia and probably is younger than the use of the reindeer as a draught-animal; the 
types of harness used in driving with reindeer are variations of the same fundamental 
type everywhere from the Lapp to the Chuckchee (this "barbaric" spelling I have 
adopted from the Publications of the Jesup Expedition), and there is a very significant 
similarity between this type and the forms of dog-harness used by the Gilyak and by 
the old Kamchadal. The methods employed in herding the reindeer, however, contain 
some elements which have their root in the reindeer-hunt. 
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distribution of ethnographical phenomena, not only on the American 
continent, but on the Asiatic as well. Historic sources should, of course, 
be consulted whenever possible; they are, however, never sufficient 
when we want to reconstruct the culture of bygone ages — not in Europe, 
still less in northern Asia. As to moccasins and snowshoes, a theory 
about their origin and spread must always be founded upon a study of 
the actual forms and their geographical distribution; this is what I have 
tried to do. I have not attempted to "reconstruct a history" of the 
peoples of northern Asia. 

I am quite aware that my assumption of a Siberian origin of the 
Lappish footwear is somewhat strengthened by the fact that a consider- 
able part of the Lapp culture is closely related not only to that of the 
Samoyed, but also to that of several other Siberian tribes. It is hardly 
possible to study the cultures of northern Europe and Asia for years 
without recognizing this fact. It would, however, have been ridiculously 
out of place, if I had drawn the question of the origin and history of the 
entire Lapp culture into the discussion of moccasin-forms — this question 
is so intricate and many-sided, that it would require very considerable 
space. 

GuDMUND Hatt 

Copenhagen 

Dr. Laufer has called attention to some inconsistencies and infelicities in the 
spelling of the proper names in Dr. Halt's paper. The editor is solely responsible 
for these, for when a choice of speUing is permitted the editor makes the choice that 
there may be a certain amount of uniformity and consistency running through the 
various volumes. The retention of F. C. M. to refer to the institution now rechristened 
Field Museum of Natural History is also the fault of the editor, who hesitated to make 
the change when some of the very numerous occurrences of the abbreviation in the 
manuscript were almost sure to be overlooked. — Ed. 

The Two Beliefs in Personal Immortality 

The scientific writer on religious subjects is often discussed by in- 
competent or prejudiced persons. When, as in the case of the review of 
my booki by Professor Ogburn in the last issue of this journal, the 
reviewer is both competent and dispassionate the writer may well think 
himself fortunate. 

Professor Ogburn wishes that I had published more fully the tables 
upon which my statistical conclusions are based. It was my desire to 
do so, but after bearing the expense of the investigation itself, I shrank 

' The Belief in God and in Immortality. A Psychological, Anthropological, and 
Statistical Study. Sherman, French and Co.: Boston, 1916. Pp. xvii -h 340. 



